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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


Tue people of the United States are on the eve of that 
quadrennial decision of the question, who shall be their chief 
magistrate for the next term of official service, which promises 
to become at each period of its recurrence the occasion of a 
more lavish expenditure of feeling and effort. With this ques- 
tion, so far as it relates to individual candidates for office, the 
religious journalist may be slow to intermeddle. He takes 
a ground of observation above persenal claims and party pre- 
ferences, whence he can look upon the duty of the people 
in relation to their exercise of the elective franchise on an 
occasion which from its very nature involves so much peril 
to character. The momentous question in his view is not who 
shall be the next President ; but how shall the people conduct 
themselves, previously and at the time of the choice. Will 
men of all parties adopt such measures and manifest such a 
spirit, and such only, as shall mark them to be Christians: or 
will they forget their Christianity in their politics? This is 
the question which in importance exceeds all others con- 
nected with the subject, as much as an inquiry into the laws 
which regulate the motions of the heavenly bodies surpasses in 
interest an attempt to ascertain their relative places at any 
particular time. 
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There are those who consider politics unworthy of the 
Christian’s attention. They hold it to be his duty to leave the 
things of this world to the men of this world. We do not agree 
with them. While we live in this world, we must bear a part 
in taking care of this world’s affairs. Neither is it true that 
politics are beneath the attention of one who has imbibed the 
spirit of Christ. ‘The word expresses one of the great interests 
of humanity. It is the mere rant of fanaticism to declaim 
against a man’s taking a part in the political movements of the 
times. He ought to do so. Here is room for the exercise of 
the loftiest powers and the noblest feelings. In this country 
every citizen should inform himself in regard to public mea- 
sures, and be prepared to express an opinion, an honest and 
intelligent opinion, upon such measures ; and at the proper 
time he should express it. Indifference to the privileges of 
citizenship in a free land is an offence, not against liberty 
alone, but against Christianity, which teaches us to be mindful 
of all our blessings and faithful to all our obligations. 

It is said indeed, that politics call forth so much passion and 
minister so much corruption to the public mind, that every good 
man will be anxious to keep himself free from their contagion. 
How slow some persons are in distinguishing between the 
abuse and the use of a thing—between incidental consequences 
and essential character! Need politics deprave the public 
mind ? Must passion Sccupy the seat of calm and solemn 
judgment ? The more this high interest is abused or misun- 
derstood, the more need is there that wise and good men 
should come forward to rescue it from the hands of the indis- 
creet or the unprincipled. If it were true that natural science 
was cultivated chiefly by men of a skeptical turn of mind, and 
was used by them to weaken the faith of the community in 
spiritual truth, would this be a reason why those who believe 
in the reality of spiritual things should avoid or decry scientific 
pursuits? Undoubtedly there is a large mixture of corrupt 
purpose in all political agitation, and measures are adopted to 
gain success which a conscientious man must abhor. But 
what then? Shall conscientious men therefore leave this great 
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department of social influence to those who have no con- 
science? ‘They need not enter the foul ways, nor touch the 
dirty work which they can behold only with disgust. Let 
those who love pollution feed their lean souls upon its offal. 
Let the dead bury their dead. There is honorable work to be 
done, and high ends may be secured through methods of which 
no one need be ashamed. If others have prostituted their 
liberty and their power in the service of sin, it becomes men 
of principle, of faith, of philanthropy and piety, to see to it, 
that a better example be set in the land. 

It is not because religion would deny to politics a share in 
the regard of her servants, that she speaks upon this subject ; 
but because she would teach them to act here, as every where 
else, from high and sacred principles. She should speak ; for 
is she not the guardian of all human interests—is it not her 
office to watch over all the relations of society? Religion 
must speak upon every thing which concerns man. And 
when should she speak, if not as temptations approach, whose 
character the people are still cool enough to consider? When, 
if not on the eve of a fierce excitement, but before the feelings 
have become so interested, or the din of conflict risen so high, 
that the voice of remonstrance would be either unheard or un- 
heeded? Now let religion speak to the people of this country 
in regard to their conduct in the scenes upon which they are 
entering. 

And what does she say? We may include the sum of her 
instruction within two remarks, to which we must confine our- 
selves, 

First, it is the language alike of her entreaty and her com- 
mand, that no one become so engrossed by political matters, as 
to lose sight of yet more important, and far more important 
relations than those which arise out of the fact of citizenship. 
Let no one suffer his chief attention to be given to the political 
arrangements or prospects in which he is interested. Always 
must man remember, that he holds connexions with an invisible 
Being which deserve his principal regard. It may seem as if it 
were needless to bring this remark before Christian people, 
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who may be expected to feel its importance without any sug- 
‘gestion from abroad. Alas! there is no one truth among 
those that are admitted by common consent, which is so gene- 
rally disregarded. The great danger in times of political ex- 
citement, the danger which stands foremost and involves the 
widest consequences, is, that men will think more of political 
affairs than of any thing else. It belongs to all excitement of 
mind to bestow undue importance upon whatever has been its 
occasion. And when this excitement is increased by sympa- 
thy, and is industriously propagated through the land, it is sure 
to absorb the energies of the soul. This effect is witnessed in 
a more than usual degree in those who belong to political par- 
ties, both from the magnitude of the interests which are, or are 
supposed to be involved, and from the appeals to all that is 
inflammable in the human constitution, which the press is con- 
tinually sending forth. How frequent, and how painful is the 
sight,—of men, intelligent and good men, who can talk, and 
who seem to think, about nothing but politics. The evil is 
immense. It subverts the true order of things in the mind— 
makes that which should be secondary principal, and causes 
that which should be first in our regards to be almost forgotten, 
infuses a taint of earthliness into all the mental exercises, 
and fills the heart with the sentiment, if not the passion of the 
world. What mournful examples have we beheld of a whole 
community ravaged by political excitement, till the finer sen- 
sibilities and the higher aspirations were alike destroyed. 
There is nothing which should be more anxiously watched than 
one of these wide-spread excitements. They inflict serious 
injury upon the religious character of thousands. They ex- 
clude thoughts of God and heaven from the over-crowded 
mind. They do more to lower the tone of spiritual feeling 
than can be done by all the pulpits in the land to raise it. 
The whole people feel the disastrous influence that follows 
when any other subject than religion engrosses the regards of 
all classes. 

But even if this general effect were not realized, the damage 
to individual character would in numberless instances be such 
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as no Christian could contemplate without grief; and such 
damage is experienced. Men who at other times pay a cordial 
respect to Christian institutions, now neglect them. Those 
who in ordinary seasons express an interest in personal religion 
and in the moral improvement of society, now appear to regard 
these as of inferior moment to the question—how shall the 
election turn? We well remember the pain with which, not 
many years ago, when passing a Sunday in the country, we 
found that sober, and as we verily believe, religious men, on 
their way home from church, instead of returning quietly to 
their families, would stop to compare the latest intelligence | 
respecting the votes of a neighboring State. So soon were 
the associations of the sanctuary unlinked from the mind ; so 
clearly was it proved that the anxieties of the world must have 
been carried into the house of prayer. These are but illustra- 
tions of the evil which belongs more or less to times of political 
excitement. They unfold a danger of the most serious char- 
acter, and they indicate a duty of most solemn importance. 
The danger is, as we have said, that men will make politics 
the chief subject of attention; and the duty is, to enthrone re- 
ligion in the heart so that it shall be regarded always and every 
where with supreme interest. Men must not in effect deny 
the authority of religion when they enter upon the discharge of 
what they deem their duty to their country. ‘They must not 
forget the fear of God in their desire to elect an earthly ruler. 
Look at the twofold absurdity of such conduct. On the one 
hand is a practical confession that the national welfare—that 
great matter, by which the employments, condition and char- 
acters of millions in the present and in future generations may 
be determined—is supposed to derive its stability from other 
principles than those on which security and success in every 
other department of human affairs depend, to wit, faith in the 
Divine care and a sense of accountableness to Ged. Andon the 
other hand we have the spectacle of immortal men, the crea- 
tures and children of God, nay, the disciples of Jesus Christ, 
dismissing for a time from their minds these fundamental prin- 
ciples of faith and accountableness. They may not cast off, in 
VOL. I. 19* 
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cool unbelief, the presence and government of God, but they 
virtually do sin in this manner against God and their own 
souls, when they let their interest in the mere external aspect 
of pelitics fill every avenue to their souls, so that religious 
thought and religious sentiment can find no entrance till 
this obstacle be removed. 

Does any one ask, what must be done ? Is it not plain what 
should be done? Give up political action? Give up all in- 
terest in political movements? Give up parties? Bestow no 
attention upon public affairs? Stay away from elections? 
No. Either of these resolutions would be not less wrong than 
foolish,—for we have already noticed the connexion of politics 
with the well-being of society and the improvement of our 
race. But we should never permit political action or feeling to 
secure the chief place in our regard. We should think more 
about God than about man; care more for the obedience 
which He shall receive, than for the administration in whose 
hands we shall place the affairs of the country; walk by faith 

in the midst of the busiest scenes, and maintain a calm convic- 
tion of the Divine presence in seasons of the greatest excite- 
ment. Men should never be more religious than in a period 
like that of which we have already seen the beginning. Now 
is the time for prayer, secret, fervent, frequent prayer, that 
God will lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
Now should the citizens be found reading their Bibles, and be 
seen in conversation upon the soul’s experience and destiny. 
Now should the church be frequented, and a ready ear be lent 
to spiritual counsels, that the corrupting influence of earthly 
excitement may be repelled, and, if possible, dispersed. Now 
should it appear that this is a Christian land, where the people 
can prepare for their elections and conduct them under a sense 
of those truths which Christ sealed in the blood of self-sacrifice. 
Oh! ye who take the lead at such a time, religion implores 
you, adjures you, charges you, to fear God in the days when 
fatal harm will come to your souls, if you do not keep his fear 
uppermost in your hearts. What shall you gain, if you save 
your country, and lose your own souls? Or what gratification 
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will there be in the thought, that you have secured the affairs 
of the nation against mismanagement, if you have demoralized 
the people ? Of this you may be assured, that there is no way 
of demoralizing them more effectual, than the exclusion of God 
and Christ from their thoughts by the earnestness with which 
other subjects are crowded upon them. 

The other counsel that religion at this time addresses to us, 
relates to the temper in which we should serve our country, 
and which is well described by the apostolic phrase, “ single- 
ness of heart.” It isa felicitous expression. Would that it 
were inscribed upon every political banner in the Union. 
With one single aim—our country’s good ; not under the in- 
fluence of personal ambition, nor in obedience to party dicta- 
tion, nor from any sinister motive ; but from a sincere, en- 
lightened, and disinterested purpose to discharge the office of a 
good citizen of the Republic ;—this is its import. Let men go 
into the political campaign with such a purpose, and they will 
loathe any proceeding which is not open and honorable. The 
evil methods of which partisans make use will be regarded with 
disgust, and a proposal to adopt any such method be rejected 
with scorn. Falsehood, direct or covert, bribery in one form 
or another, slander, malicious insinuation, every unworthy 
means to which demagogues or their tools resort for the attain- 
ment of their ends will be discarded; and we shall see an 
election conducted on pure and wholesome principles. Oh! 
what an exhibition would this be, to fill the soul of the patriot 
and the Christian with rejoicing. There is the less need of 
extending our remarks upon this point, because such purity of 
purpose and conduct flows as a necessary consequence from 
that fear of God of which we have spoken. He in whom this 
fear abides can only act in singleness of heart. But of the 
occasion each and all of us would have for joy in an election 
which, from its earliest stage of preparation to its final result, 
was marked only by upright intentions and honorable proceed- 
ings, how can too much be said? A great Christian people, 
spread over half a continent, with every means of social injus- 
tice in their hands which the immense power and unlimited 
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freedom of the press, the wonderful facility of modern com- 
munication, and the utmost liberty of social organization can 
give ; yet maintaining a noble carriage through the peril of an 
election of Chief Magistrate—sullying their character by no 
violence, and staining their purity by no meanness, but each 
standing firmly by his convictions, while all exercised courtesy 
and honor ;—this would be a triumph of Christianity over the 
passions of the heart and the prescriptive usages of history such 
as the world has never seen. 

Now why should we not make this distinction ours? Why 
not at this very next election show the world how a free people 
can use their constitutional privileges without disgracing the 
cause of liberty—how a Christian people can exercise their 
rights without compromising their character ? We do not put 
the question only to men of a certain age and standing. We put 
it to the whole people. It has a meaning and an interest for 
them all; since all classes and all ages, directly or indirectly, 
take a part in forming the public sentiment, by which they in 
return are themselves affected. Our children learn the dog- 
gerel rhymes and political catchwords of the day. Our women 
attend public meetings, of whatever sort, and listen to discus- 
sions on public men and measures in their homes. Every body 
reads the newspapers, of which, at least for six months to 
come, political articles will form the principal material. Every 
one then should consider the danger and the duty which have 
now been pointed out—a danger reaching to the inmost being 
of the individual, a duty that should lie with solemn weight 
upon his conscience. 

We do especially entreat our young men to ponder this 
subject now—before they have become so engulphed in the 
excitement of an election, that they shall be unable to pause 
and adopt principles with which they should begin the contest 
on the one or the other side. ‘They have been called upon to 
take up the work of maintaining the political integrity of the 
land. They have responded to the call, as it has come now 
from this and now from that political party. Religion calls 
upon them to maintain ¢heir own integrity. She tells them 
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that, important as sound political principles are, sound moral 
and religious principles are yet more important. Let them 
show that they have heard her voice; and then, whichever 
side, they may espouse, and whatever be the result to the 
country, the blessing of God shall be on their strong and 
ardent hearts. E. S. G. 





GODLY FEAR, TRUE AND FALSE. 


Tue “ fear of God” is a familiar phrase. It sounds disa- 
greeably in many ears. It is employed by many persons very 
vaguely. It must have a very important meaning. What is 
it? What is it to be without the fear of God? Is it to live in no 
dread of a terrible Spirit of power and wrath, who can be re- 
strained only by abject submission, and hardly so, from inflict- 
ing grievous sufferings upon his dependent creatures? Is it to 
crouch and cower before the Supreme Majesty of heaven and 
earth, beseeching of Him to spare the poor worm, and remit the 
everlasting punishment which sovereign might can inflict upon 
utter weakness ? Is it to be forever timid, and anxious, and un- 
able to draw a free breath? No. Such a spiritual condition 
is neither religious nor desirable. Pure religion before the 
Father knows no such God, no such fear, no such life. Yet 
there isa fear of the Deity which it loves to foster ; and this is 
an awful, trembling, soul-stirring and soul-binding recognition 
of the Supreme Power of the universe, as the Author and Main- 
tainer of certain fixed laws, as a God never to be changed or 
turned from his chosen track, as a God without any weak 
fondness, as a God that cannot be persuaded or mocked, whose 
purposes are unalterable decrees, who may be sought and will 
be found propitious only when and where he doth appoint, and 
by those who have complied with the established conditions. 

There is a living God, into whose hands it is terrible to fall. 
There is a law, to which we must humbly and reverently sub- 
ject our souls, shaping in obedience to its imperative commands 
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every deed open and secret, yes, every thought of the mind, 
every desire of the heart. There are certain conditions, con- 
ditions which it should be a principal aim of all religious teach- 
ing sharply to define and clearly to set forth, by compliance 
with which alone our welfare can be secured. Thus, and by 
so doing alone, we can gain health for the body ; thus, and by 
so doing alone, we can nurse the strength, call forth the re- 
sources, and maintain the joy of the soul. In the path, Divine 
Love deals gently with us, as with children, for thus to deal 
with us is possible, under the circumstances. Out of the path, 
the scourge must fall, darkness must reign, fire must consume, 
despair must threaten; for to deal otherwise with us, under 
the circumstances, is not possible. He who obstinately per- 
sists in wandering, must suffer as the fool suffereth, and die 
as the fool dieth. 

In the recognition of these things, in the fear to violate 
for one instant, or in the least degree, that law which the 
thoughtful among the ancients well described as an iron ne- 
cessity, an unchangeable fate, we should ever live, cherishing 
the experience as a burden, until all that is evil within us has 
made peace with it. They only who thus live, live'wisely, and 
for those who know not this soul-quickening and soul-restraning 
fear, there are in store a terrible season of awakening and a 
terrible time of judgment. Fear, fear, while the day lasts, to 
do any thing evil; fear the living God, for only thus may you 
escape his terrible hands. Learn that the heavens which bend 
over us their arch of beauty and strength send down not only 
the gentle sunbeam, but also the deadly, awful lightning ; not 
only the drops of small rain, but also the destructive hailstones. 
Learn that the elements, beneficent though they be, and the ser- 
vants of God,—yes, because they are beneficent and the servants 
of God,—do not forsake their tracks, because man, ignorant of 
their law, is found in them and in danger. Learn that without 
watchfulness and sobriety, and struggle, and earnest prayer, 
this life, so wonderful, becomes also fearful, encompassed by 
terrible realities. Consider that the Almighty reigneth, that 
He does not merely pretend to reign; and rejoice with trem. 
bling. R. E, 
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POETRY AT THE COLLATION. ; 


We lay before our readers the poetry that was prepared for 
the Unitarian Collation on Anniversary week. Those who 
participated in the pleasure of that occasion will be glad to 
renew the associations that belong to it, and to preserve a 
remembrancer of it; and those who did not, will read with 
interest this portion of the exercises. 


I. HYMN. 


With grateful hearts once more 
Around this board we meet. 

Love, from a rich, unfailing store, 
Hath kept our wayward feet ! 


Thanks to the God of love, 
The Father all divine, 

Whose smile, diffused through realms above, 
Hath reached our spirit’s shrine! 


The perfumed breath of spring 
Hath swept o’er earth and sea! 

While birds and flowers their tribute bring, 
What shall our offering be ? 


Hearts filled with lofty praise, 
Voices attuned to song 

And breathing love’s seraphic lays,— 
Such gifts to God belong! 


If patient toil of ours 
Hath brought one soul to God, 
With all its vast neglected powers, 
How blessed the paths we trod! 


Father, we seek thy face, 
And heartfelt prayer we raise ! 
Oh! grant the blessings of thy grace 
To crown our future days! 
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II. SONG. 


From many homes and many scenes, 
' With happy hearts we meet, 
And friendly hands are clasped once more, 
And kindly voices greet ; 
And pleasant faces smile 
With gentle power, 
And bear our spirits back the while, 
To some bright hour ! 


Oh not in vain this season comes 
With each returning spring ; 

It bears most precious memories 
Upon its buoyant wing. 

Thoughts of the holy dead, 
Who passed away, 

Still bless the many paths we tread 
Through life’s short day. 





Whate’er our future lot may bring, 
The past is wholly ours,— fa 

Its smiles and tears, its tranquil joys, 
Its fair and tender flowers : 

Bright with its sunny hues, 
The past is ours ; 

Look up! the gentle falling dews 
Still feed the flowers. 





Ill. SONG. 


A welcome, most heartfelt, we proffer to all, 
Whose kind happy voices respond to our call ! 
Ye come from the city, the meadow, and hill, 
Affection’s rich chalice to guard and refill. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 

Oh, may we not proffer another sweet home ! 





TORII 


Here learning hath scattered its manifold rays, 

And genius hath striven its altarsto raise, 

And streams from the well of salvation have flowed 
To strengthen our spirits on life’s lengthened road. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 

Come, share in the blessings that gladden our home ! 






























PATIENCE NOT A SMALL VIRTUE. 


In the land that is shining in glory afar, 

Beyond the blue ether, the soft-beaming star,— 
Where trials and conflicts that wound us are o’er, 
Oh, there may we gather, to part never more. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 

Our Savior invites us to share in his home ! 





PATIENCE NOT A SMALL VIRTUE. 


THERE is something in the very sound of the word patience, 
which to most persons, especially to the young, conveys an idea 
of dulness, of quiet, tame passiveness, of a want of spirit and 
enthusiasm in the person possessing it ; something which makes 
it the name of any thing but an attractive virtue, to say the least. 
* Be patient,”—how often is that said to a youthful, ardent be- 
ing, by parents and teachers; and how often is the exhortation 
emptiness only! And yet is it not asublime virtue ? Does it not 
give to him who has it a glorious possession over his own soul, 
a glorious rule and sway over the souls of others? What more 
poetical images and scenes can any virtue bring before us than 
this one of patience ? What is more kindling to the imagination 
than the fortitude and the courage that could only be displayed 
through the patience of that long line of martyrs who have suf- 

” fered without a murmur ? What in the life of our perfect Mas- 
tex is more touching, more lofty and holy, than the patience that 
bore in silence scoffs and blows, rude insults and torturing 
pains ? What in the retired sphere of domestic life is more 
beautiful, would we bit stop to notice it in its meek humility, 
than the patience which endures, “ wanting no one to see or to 
admire ?”” The patience of a mother, worn by the fatigue of a 
hard day’s labor, and yet for hours of the night bending over 
the restless couch of a fretful child, and with sweet cheerfulness 
and gentle voice striving to still its murmurs ; or of the brother 
or the sister, the son or the daughter, fulfilling daily duties irk- 
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some and monotonous, repaid perhaps with harsh words and 
peevish reproaches,—this, this is the patience of which I speak. 
This is the kind of self-possession which we all most need. 

Our hearts kindle with admiration, and tears start to our 
eyes, and we are enraptured, when we read of great trials, of 
terrible sufferings heroically borne by saints and patriots who 
have given every thing for their souls’ freedom. We feel for 
the time, in the excitement and glow of the moment, as if we 
too would be glorified. We feel that we too could gird our- 
selves for such a combat, were but the great occasion given. 
But when we turn away to the ordinary and common difficul- 
ties that beset our path and call for our endurance, then our 
enthusiasm dies out. Patience, which a moment before had to 
us a sound of triumph and of glory, to gain which we were 
ready to give up all, has now grown so tame, so wearisome a 
thing, that the slightest effort to attain it seems not worth the 
making. 

The little common trials and vexations of life—how are they 
overlooked and disregarded! A large trouble might be tolera- 
ated, we think ; but to go on day after day, wearied out by the 
provoking details of one’s employment, and to acquire such a 
command over one’s soul as to remain unruffled by them, 
seems not worth struggling for. But is it not—is it not ? To be 
calm and peaceful ever, to sail quietly and smoothly on, un- 
moved by the billows and breakers around, is not passively en- 


-during, in this world of temptation. Not to look on with indif- 


ference, but with a cheerful and bright smile, to perform every 
duty, bear every burden, unprovoked though not unassailed, 
this is a sublime patience, worth days and months and years of 
strife. 

There are some temperaments, no doubt, so constituted that this 
virtue iscomparatively easy of attainment. They are so serene, 
so habitually self-controlled, or the effort goes on so firmly yet 
quietly, that the struggle is almost imperceptible. With others 
it is a hard-fought battle, full of defeats and many a loss before 
victory comes. The trials are various, too, and dissimilar. 


.What would disturb exceedingly the equanimity of one, affects 
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another not at all. Of the young girl, the petty irritations of 
temper she is continually exposed to, inthe midst of her house- 
hold cares, in her intercourse with her brothers and sisters, may 
require as much resolution, as much principle, as much exertion, 
as is needed by her older brothers in the midst of besiness oc- 
cupations, the harassing details of courts, or the wearying round 
ofa physician’s visits. As much patience and as noble patience 
may be exhibited, and as strong an effort be necessary, by the 
wife noiselessly employed at home, as by the husband, though he 
have a nation’s interest to look after. Nay, I believe that the 
petty troubles are hardest to be submitted to, and that they most 
prove the depth of our power of patience, because, to the out- 
ward eye, the littleness of the cause takes something from the 
dignity of the labor that is expended upon it. This should not 
be. Whatever the cause, however trifling it may appear, if 
it occasions a struggle to endure patiently, the contest is worthy 
ofall estimation. For it is ever the striving for a mastery over 
weakness and sin, though but one eye can see how bitter was 
the experience. 
“What's done ze partly may compute, 
But ken na wha’s resisted,” 

while He whose watchfulness never sleepeth can discern every 
secret attempt after inward improvement. 

Then let not the daily trials of life be neglected. ‘Though 
they call upon us only for constant vigilance, that the soul may 
pass through them and yet retain a heavenly purity, there must 
be a mighty principle within to prompt and sustain that vigilance. 
And principle is never to be lightly esteemed. 

There is one way of regarding the smaller trials of patience to 
which every one is subjected in his intercourse with others, that 
may ennoble and dignify the work even to the most sensitive. 
It is to look upon each as it comes, not as one little provoking 
circumstance, not as an insignificant vexation to which an evil 
lot has exposed us, but as a part of the great work of life, as a 
part of that discipline of the soul which if borne worthily is to 
make us stronger and purer and nobler, until we are fitted for 
heaven,—until a heaven of peace has begun within us. Did we 
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but always feel that God is with us ever, that it is his will that 
through patience we should be made perfect, that to prepare for 
each task, and to meet it resolutely and manfully, is the work 
He has given us to do, how would each hour of our lives be 
sanctified, and each trial of our patience become a glorious op- 
portunity ! s. 





THE TONGUE. 


A SERMON, BY REV. WILLIAM H. FURNESS. 


Psaum xxxix.1. Isaid, I will take heed to my ways, that I sin not 
with my tongue. 


THE power of speech is one of the great distinguishing 
gifts, which make so wide an interval between us and the other 
animals who dwell with us on this globe. Wondrously does it 
minister to the growth and enjoyment of the human being. 
By speech he sends forth his thoughts and emotions, his joys 
and sorrows, and makes them the thoughts and emotions of his 
fellowmen. This faculty is, in a manner, the key by which 
he opens his heart, so that other minds enter into his, and he 
has the happiness of being understood and sympathized with, 
and new life awakens in him under the consciousness of union 
with others, and his whole being receives an accession of 
strength. 

By the same means he sympathizes with his fellowmen, as 
they sympathize with him. He discovers his own mind, his 
own convictions, nay, he finds himself, as it were, in them, 
and thus he is no longer a weak and lonely stranger, but the 
presence, the voice of every other man assures him and makes 
him strong. 

But by the help of language we commune, not only with 
the living, but with the dead. The wisdom of the past is not 
lost. It igs transmitted by this instrument from generation to 
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generation. The minds of the departed are still with us in 
their recorded words. And all that men have learned and 
thought, is brought to us for our guidance and use. Thus the 
progress of our race is promoted, and every new age enjoys 
the advantages of all who have preceded it. Thus excellent is 
the simple gift of speech, thus obvious and manifold are its 
benefits. 

But again; to be impressed with the immense value and 
the high office of this faculty, consider for a moment what 
mighty things words are. They are among the most vital 
forces which act upon the world and affect the condition of man. 
It is true, language is very imperfect. There is no natural 
resemblance or connexion between the ideas and emotions in 
our breasts, and the artificial sounds by which we endeavor 
to represent them. Our words are only signs, and very inad- 
equate signs of our thoughts. Still, notwithstanding their im- 
perfection, with what power do they impress the souls of men ! 
A few words coming from the heart, inspired by the sincere 
conviction of the speaker, expressing the emotion that is kin- 
dled in him, will set multitudes in a flame. They are like 
** winged thunderbolts.” Governments, churches, and institu- 
tions, venerable with the sanctity of centuries, have been shat- 
tered and consumed by the fiery words of a true and single- 
hearted speaker. Thus powerful has been the speech of all 
the great benefactors and reformers of the world. They threw 
their whole souls into the articulate sounds which they uttered, 
and so transfused their light into the darkened minds, and their 
energy into the fainting hearts of oppressed and suffering na- 
tions, and the iron sceptre and the bloody sword have fallen, 
broken, from the hands of despotic power. 

The words of Jesus Christ were charged with this transcendent 
might. They were few and simple. They fell from the lips 
of a poor Jewish peasant. But inasmuchas they were the sin- 
cere utterances of his own soul, inasmuch as he spoke from no 
outward necessity, but from an inward faith, which no fear could 
intimidate, no apprehension of consequences could shake, his 
words were with power, and they have sunk themselves indeli- 
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bly into the heart of the world. He never thought to put what 
he said upon record, to commit his thoughts to writing. He 
felt that there was a divine, immortal truth in what he spake, 
and of course it could not pass away. Heaven and earth 


‘ might pass away, but not his words, for as he uttered them in 


singleness and earnestness and perfect faith, they became alive. 
They were spirit. They were life, and he knew that God and 
nature and the human heart would not let them die. Accor- 
dingly they still live, the simple words of Jesus. They live in 
the souls of all those whose spirit is in any degree kindred to 
his. All such discern in them a profound import,a divine 
power. 

But the familiar experience of our common social intercourse 
is continually attesting the power of words. A word, but a 
single word, faintly whispered it may be, coming from a heart 
momentarily embittered by ill-temper ora fancied sense of inju- 
ry, how does it come loaded with bitterness! How does it cut to 
the quick! What a deep and poisoned wound may it inflict! 
What dark and vengeful passions may it not arouse! One such 
word, how often is it a signal, summoning up a host of words 
blacker than itself, that instantly darken the peaceful atmos- 
phere and redden all things with the lurid fire of hell; and then 
come violence and bloodshed and injuries never to be repaired, 
and malice and hatred defile and desecrate the hearts of men, 
those destined temples of Heaven! On the other hand, a gentle, 
loving, forgiving word, how does it sound like a strain of ce- 
lestial music ; what power has it to quench the fires of anger 
in the tears of heartfelt penitence and shame! And every ex- 
pression of affection and tenderness, every word of pity and 
love, how directly does it go to the heart, softening and 
encouraging, and give us glimpses of heaven! 

Then, again, what a striking illustration have we of the power 
of words, in the ingenuity with which, in so many cases, we 
seek to evade calling things by their right names. We gloss 
over our sins with gentle and graceful appellations. We can- 
not bear to hear them spoken of as they are. Even those 
whose whole lives are spent in debauchery and crime, thieves 
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and robbers, hardened as they are, cannot endure to name their 
iniquities even among themselves. And, accordingly, they 
have devised what is called a flash language, and they cannot 
suffer stealing to be called stealing. The word would sting them. 
So powerful is this little organ, the tongue. 

Having spoken of the greatness and power of the gift of 
speech, I pray you now, my friends, to consider that this gift 
is ours,—that we have it in use daily and hourly, and that the 
use we make of it has a most serious and decided influence 
upon ourselves, upon our characters and happiness, our dearest 
interests, and upon the interests of our families and of all with 
whom we are connected. So that it will be well for us, every 
one, every man and every woman, every husband and every 
wife, every father and every mother, and every child, to take 
up the resolution of the text, ‘I said, I will take heed unto my 
my ways, that I sin not with my tongue.” Observe the 
phraseology—‘I will take heed.”” We sin with the tongue, in 
great part, because we do not take heed. The sins of the 
tongue are, most commonly, sins of heedlessness. 

As, for instance, when we fall in love, as we are continually 
prone to do, with the sound of our own voices,—when we find 
delight in hearing ourselves talk. When this weakness besets 
us, it must needs be that we shall offend with our tongue. 
When a man talks for the simple sake of talking, and not from 
any proper impulse from within, it must needs be that he will 
utter not only a great many foolish and vain words, but a great 
many false words. He is certain to impair the integrity and 
truthfulness of his own mind. He may not deliberately assert 
what is not true, but he is sure to grow careless and indifferent 
as to the form and manner of his assertions. He must neces- 
sarily amplify and exaggerate. He cannot pause to discrimi- 
nate and consider, for that might require him to be silent, and 
so he talks on, frittering away his own sense of truth, and 
caring only for his listeners. Silence, he fears, would indicate 
stupidity, and so he must talk although he has nothing to say, 
and the habit grows so strong upon him and he is so well 
pleased with the sound of his own voice, that he becomes blind 
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to the most visible signs of impatience in his hearers, and 
to the indifference with which they receive his communications, 
Could he see himself, or rather could he hear himself as others 
hear him for a single moment, he would instantly hush. But 
it is not merely to a certain class of persons that this descrip- 
tion applies. Almost all men are, occasionally, liable to sin 
through much talking, a too abundant use of the tongue. He 
who aims to cultivate a sacred and delicate sense of truth, will 
take heed to his lips, and seek safety and innocence in silence. 
Men may be false to duty by neglecting to speak, but the 
opposite offence is much more common. Besides, what a 
grievous lack of modesty is disclosed when we monopolize the 
exercise of this faculty, and habitually assume the attitude of 
an enlightener of other men, of the master and never the pupil. 
We defraud ourselves of the wisdom which others might im- 
part. We virtually assume that there are no wiser men in 
the company. ‘Thus we wrong ourselves and reject we know 
not how many opportunities of information and improvement. 
* But if we are silent,’ exclaims some young, ambitious person, 
* we shall be set down for fools, and ignorant.’ Only dy fools. 
And it is better to appear foolish to such, than to be fools. It 
was long ago said, and of course the fact is pretty well known, 
that “in the multitude of words there wanteth not sin, but he 
that refraineth his lips is wise.” And again, “a fool is full of 
words,” and “a fool’s voice is known by multitude of words.” 

In the next place, men are betrayed into sins of the tongue 
by the ambition of shining, of displaying their intelligence or 
wit, by a desire to amuse and startle, or at least, by a wish, 
very natural and innocent in itself, to please. When this object 
attracts us, then, in our heedlessness, we expose ourselves to 
the guilt and folly of scattering firebrands, arrows and death, 
and crying in the midst of the mischief we have done, ‘ Are 
we not in sport?’ Nothing is sacred from the ravages of this 
wretched ambition. We proceed to impugn the motives and 
and dissect the characters of the absent; and who was ever 
known, when thus engaged, to forbear any exaggeration that 
might help him to make a good point, and secure the credit of 
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acuteness? The loud laugh which greets “the ‘thoughtless 
speech gratifies and stimulates the self-love of the speaker, 
and one after another the sacred fences of truth are broken 
down, the secret pleadings of common justice and humanity, 
suggesting a thousand allowances for the absent, are silenced, 
and the great law of Christian charity is shamefully violated, 
and our natural human sympathies are blunted. We talk 
away all heart out of ourselves, all generous feeling. The 
sacred sentiment of human respect is extinguished within us. 
When the offensive remark is carried to the ears of those who 
are the subjects of it, (and over the head of the heedless talker 
there is always hovering a bird that will carry the matter,) and 
when coldness and alienation and bitter dislike are produced, 
then he, who has allowed himself to be tied to his own tongue, 
is thrown into unspeakable wonder. He is amazed that offence 
should be taken at a thoughtless remark. He ‘ meant no 
harm.’ It is very likely that he did indeed mean no harm. 
But if he is not chargeable with positive ill-will, he has shown 
that his good-will was nct vigorous enough to withstand the 
temptation of sacrificing another, a friend perhaps, to his poor 
desire of displaying his own wit. He must therefore be con- 
tent with the reward which he seeks. He must be satisfied 
with admiration, and let friendship and affection go. But 
before any one deliberately consents to purchase the applause 
of a moment, an idle laugh, at such a price, !et him school and 
discipline his self-love. Let him consider how he himself 
would be wounded by such treatment as he accords to others. 
Let him remember his own indignation when others have made 
free with his conduct,—how angry he was that they should 
presume to meddle with him, and, if they stood in a near rela- 
tion to him, how grieved he was that they were so devoid of 
consideration, so forgetful of the allowances which they ought 
to have made for him, and which were so very obvious. If 
he can think of these things and yet feel no hearty regret, hear 
no voice within prompting him to exclaim, “I will take heed 
to my ways, that I sin no more with my tongue,” then is he 
coming under the influence of an evil spirit, and the words of 
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his lips are wounding his own soul, and robbing it of that 
generous sensibility which should be as its life-blood. He 
may still be welcomed in the social cirele, but he will be hope- 
lessly excluded from all devoted affection and sympathy, and 
this exclusion, sooner or later, he will be made to feel bitterly ; 
and then instead of mere levity, there will be sour, morose 
temper, and frivolity will gradually curdle inte malice and 
hatred and alf uncharitableness,—and this is the spirit, not of a 
man, but of a demon. 

Thirdly, we are led to offend with the tongue by the sud- 
den influence of passion. Occasions of vexation and anger, sud- 
den and hard trials of the temper, are continually arising in alk 
the ways and relations of human Jife. These things must be, 
so long as every human being is himselfand not another, so long 
as differences of mind and heart exist in the world. It is not 
possible that it should be otherwise, nor is it desirable. The 
beauty of life is in the appearance of perfect harmony amidst 
much and great variety. If we were all alike, if we did not 
have our several and opposing inclinations, generosity and kind- 
ness, and the charms of self-forgetfulness, and the divine power 
of self-command and self-sacrifice, would not be so much as 
possible. ‘There can be therefore no connection so intimate 
between human hearts, as to supersede the necessity and ob- 
ligation of mutual forbearance. We all exercise one another’s 
patience, and thus are we the instruments of one another’s 
growth in moral strength. The most intimate relations try us 
most, for there the exposure to a collision of opposing wills is 
most constant, and the habitual confidence that we cherish puts 
us off our guard. We naturally expect that our nearest friends, 
who know us best and love us most truly, will always consider 
us. But we suddenly find ourselves thwarted and disappointed 
on a thousand little occasions. Domestie quarrels, it is notori- 
ous, are almost always originated by the veriest trifles, by cir- 
cumstances so insignificant that they cannot be stated without 
appearing perfectly ridiculous. But the fact is, that the feeling 
which any opposition to our will excites, does not depend upon 
the importance of the particular in which we are opposed, but 
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much more upon the nearness to usof the individuals by whom 
we are opposed ; and the opposition which they present may not 
even be very decided, and yet we be.greatly incensed. The sim- 
ple absence of sympathy, when and where we expected it, may 
try us far more, and stir us up more bitterly, than the deliberate 
malice of a comparative stranger. We may be vexed at a 
near friend, for not happening to feel just as we feel upon 
some given occasion. And then, as it hath been truly said, “ to be 
wroth with one we leve, doth work like madness in the brain.” 
And then comes the danger of sinning with the tongue. Then 
the angry werd blisters the heart, and drops like fire upon the 
tenderest ties, and may cause them to snap asunder, never to be 
reunited. Then, oh! then take heed unto thy words! If 
thou feel thy heart swelling with disappointment and wrath, 
let it swell, let it break, but let no sound of thine anger issue 
from thy lips. Let them be shut close and be as adamant ; 
for if the evil word go forth, it will bring an evil word back, 
and the spark will kindle into a flame, which will be quenched 
only by the desolation it has made. It is hard to stop the bitter 
word. But it is glorious, and in the eye of God it is worth more 
*‘ than the repeating of a whole liturgy of prayers.” 

When friends and kindred are at variance, they are prone, 
even in the very heat of the contest, to cherish a secret reliance 
upon the affection which they reciprocally cherish. They are in- 
wardly conscious that the storm will blow over, and that the hour 
of mutual forgiveness is at hand. And it may be so. In the 
generality of cases it is so. But still what has once been said, 
has been said, and how few are they who, when they follow 
their nearest and dearest friends to the grave, and are bowed 
down to the earth in sorrow, can lay their hands upon their 
hearts and find there this consolation,—that no harsh words, no 
tones of unkindness, ever passed between them and the depar- 
ted. The hasty injustice, with which we have treated those we 
love, the bitterness with which we have allowed ourselves at any 
time, will and must have an influence. It must affect their con- 
fidence in us. It must abridge the freedom of their intercourse, 
and it must remain an occasion of painful remembrance when 
we are parted to meet no more on earth. 
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In the communion of the old and young, parents and children, 
the former can adopt no better resolution than to take heed un- 
to their lips that they offend not with their tongues. Violence 
always produces violence, and the wrath of the parent calls 
forth the wrath of the child, and the most disastrous results flow 
from the want of a due government of the tongue. Parents do 
not dream of the mischief that may be done in this way. The 
child has done wrong in the first instance ; his offence has per- 
haps disturbed the comfort or plans of the parent; there is a 
clashing of wills, and the parent, in the excitement of his feel- 
ings, is sure to overstate and exaggerate the fault of the child, and 
there is danger that, instead of expressing distinctly his moral dis- 
approbation of the child’s conduct, he will fall into bitter revil- 
ing, and instead of breathing the calm spirit of virtue, will give 
way to a burst of irritation, and an ebullition of angry passion ; 
and then he sins with the tongue, and his influence upon the young 
is anything but salutary. The child feels that injustice is done 
him, that his offence is exaggerated, that he is charged with de- 
liberate self-will, when perhaps his only fault was heedlessness. 
Thus his attention is drawn off from the wrong he has actually 
done, and which, had it been placed before him in its true light, 
not distorted and magnified by the personal feeling of the pa- 
rent, he might have instantly and sincerély regretted. He sees 
not his error, but is engaged in the work of self-vindication, and 
the violence which he meets, he is instinctively prompted to 
return. How can a child’s sense of right flourish and harden 
into a solid principle; when at the tenderest season it is rent and 
torn, when the stormof angry words beats upon it and is contin- 
ually ruffling the serenity which is most favorable to all true 
growth? The fruits of righteousness must “be sown in peace, 
and by them that make peace.” Alas! how often do parents, 
even when they are expressly aiming to restrain and subdue the 
tempers of their children, exert a directly opposite influence, 
and provoke and exasperate the very passions which they are 
thinking to allay! We teach the young the force of stinging 
words, and thus they are quick to use them, and by their 
use their own tempers are spoiled and the comfort of all with 
whom they are connected most seriously impaired. 
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How many reasons have we to take heed unto our lips! A 
great thing is done in this respect, when we are once impressed 
with the importance of taking care, when we are brought to 
feel that there is need of the greatest circumspection. When 
a man is under the excitement of violent passion, he is always 
in imminent danger of saying that which is not true, which is 
unjust to others, and which he is sure to regret when his vio- 
lence goes by. Let us then learn in such hours of weakness 
to cultivate silence. He that sinneth not with his tongue, 
“the same is a perfect man and able to bridle the whole 
body,” and he that ruleth his own spirit is a greater hero 
than he who taketh a city. 





CHRISTIAN EXAMPLE. 


* Ye are the light of the world,” says our Savior, address. 
ing his disciples. “* Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” Not that we should labor to make an ostentatious dis- 
play of our Christian acts, for then should we be disregarding 
another important injunction of our Master, when he says, 
“Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen 
of them.” But observe here, that the cause of censure lies not 
in the fact, that our good deeds or alms are seen by men, for 
this in the nature of the case could not always be avoided, but 
in their being done for the sake of this. The difference lies in 
the motive. Ifa person perform an act of kindness or charity 
to his neighbor from ready promptings of his own Christian 
heart, or because he believes it to be his duty, then that act is 
truly Christian, although there may be thousands of spectators 
present. Nor would this circumstance detract one particle 
from its value in the sight of God, so long as the motive were 
kept free from the contamination of vanity and the desire of 
human applause. It is only in proportion as such acts are per- 
VOL. 1. 21 
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formed for the sake of being seen by men, that they are changed 
from a Christ-like to a hypocritical character. 

The fact, then, that his good deeds are seen and talked of 
by men, should cause the Christian no disquietude so long as he 
is conscious that his motives are right in the sight of Ged. In- 
deed, he should be seriously troubled by nothing whatever, ex- 
cept it be the fear of not doing his duty. If he keep this single 
object before him, turning neither to the right hand nor to the 
left; if he bring all things else into complete subordination to 
this one great purpose of life, and is anxious fer nothing but to 
perform faithfully the work given him to do; it can be of but 
little consequence to him what men shall say or think of him. 
His is an individual responsibility, and he bears it about with 
him at all times witha trustful, though somewhat anxious heart. 
Crowds may be around him, scanning his motives and com- 
menting upon his actions ;—this matters but little to him. He 
remembers that one only is his Master, and to him alone, and 
not by the opinion of his fellowmen, must he stand or fall. 

And thus, let itbe remarked, this steady, upright, independent 
course of action in the performance of our Christian duties, is 
the true way to secure to our example its greatest influence. 
There is a lofty nobility, a greatness of soul, manifested in 
such a life, which cannot fail to secure the admiration and rev- 
erence of those around, and to do much toward awakening 
within them a worthy ambition to go and do likewise. 

Such an influence as this may indeed be compared to that of 
the sun, the light of the world. ‘There are no quick, brilliant 
flashes to dazzle and confound, but a bright, steady radiance 
and warmth resting upon all who are within reach of its beams. 
So it is with the true Christian. He does not attempt to attract 
notice or create astonishment by the performance of some 
“* great thing” in the sight of men, but is content and p!eased to 
follow on trustfully and faithfully in the pathway of duty, wher- 
ever this may lead. He does not so much study to produce an 
effect upon others ; he does not make, but rather allows his light 
to shine, while he himself preserves his even, steady, upright 
course, unconscious of the life-giving power he js shedding 
abroad upon his fellowmen. H. S. 
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THE BEST GIFT. 


Farr gifis my friends bestow on me, 
As tender proofs of leve, 

Till friendship seems the richest boon 
Received from God above. 


One proffers me the sparkling cup 
With light and joyous air, 

And gives me all his generous heart 
In fruits and viands rare. 


Another brings me mansions high, 
With costliest arts bedight, 

While broad and fertile fields around 
Wave in the genial light. 


And others from their lofty pride 
Bend with a stately grace, 

All kindly on my humble brow 
Their dazzling gems to place. 

Yet one drew nigh, with gentle step, 
Nor house nor lands had he, 

Nor viands rich nor jewels rare 
To shower in love on me. 


But gave me his meek, loving eyes, 
And with sweet gentle voice 

He «uttered words of thrilling truth, 
That made my soul rejoice. 


And since he to my bosom came, 
Oh! 1 am rich indeed ; 

For now of other gifis beside 
I have no longer need. 


For ever sounds within my soul 
The music of that voice ; 

The words of living truth it gave 
Are still my highest choice. 


And not for costly viands now 
Have I a passing care ; 

Nor mansions rich attract my eyes, 
Nor gold nor jewels rare. 


For heavenly feasts TRUTH ever spreads, 
That fill my waiting soul, 

Whose words, like gems and pearls of price, 
In splendor round me roll. 


Celestial fields in light divine 
They buy me—large and fair; 
And mansions in my Father's house 

Still for my soul prepare. 


J. Bey JR 
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AN EXCUSE FOR NEGLECTING THE LORD'S 
SUPPER. 


Many will say that they do not yet feel themselves prepared 
to partake. ° This is an answer which is not to be made lightly. 
There is reason to fear that it often is made without much 
trouble of consience, without much sensibility of heart. Let 
that answer then be calmly and solemnly considered. Not pre- 
pared to perform anact of Christian duty! not prepared to 
pay a tribute of grateful remembrance to him who denied 
himself every earthly comfort for our sakes! not prepared to do 
our part towards fulfilling the last injunction or request of our 
Master, and such a Master! Surely this very answer, if it come 
from a sincere spirit and be not a mere excuse, must bring im 
its train to the mind of him who conceives it many a heart 
searching reflection. 

Not prepared to partake? Why not prepared ? Are we 
prepared to stand in the solemn presence of the Most High in 
prayer, and yet not prepared to remember and confess his Son 
in communion? But why not prepared? Because not yet fully 
decided to own him as our Master—not quite certain as yet that 
Jesus is eur Savior? Because, with Agrippa, only almost but 
not altogether, persuaded to be Christians? Or is it, because 
we are not yet satisfied of the duty of partaking? But then 
the fact that in so many cases the answer which is made by 
non-communicants takes the form of an excuse, indicates that 
the propriety, if not the duty of communing is generally ac 
knowledged by the conscience, though not acted upon by the 
will. Hfthen we are not prepared, when do we expect to be? 
Have we any definite expectations on the subject ? Do we de~ 
sire to be prepared and feel the importance of beginning now to 
prepare ourselves, or are we waiting for time and circumstances 
to prepare us, and trusting to the magical influence of that 
** more convenient season ?” We plead that we are not good 
enough to be partakers. But have we any distinct idea of the 
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amount of goodness necessary to qualify us ? Do we imagine 
the communion to be a sort of reward bestowed upon a certain 
degree of merit? Have wea definite idea of any sign by 
which we may be able to assure ourselves of the precise mo- 
ment when we shall be fitted to partake? These are awful 
questions, but at the same time they are solemn, they are awa- 
kening questions. Ifany are doubting with respect to the com- 
munion, one of two things must be true ;—either they have 
not made up their minds as to the duty, or they have not 
made up their wills to do it. Whichever of these cases be 
ours, the return of this occasion must bring home to us 
some serious thoughts. 

Whatever view we may otherwise take of the occasion, it 
must awaken in the minds of all of us who would be consider- 
ed Christians self-communings, more or less deep, concerning 
the relation which by the name we have assumed we virtually 
sustain to him “ who gave himself for us, that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” Whatever formal professions 
we may or may not have made, we do in fact, by worshipping 
in his name, acknowledge Christ to be our Master, and ourselves 
to be his peculiar people. By omitting to commemorate him 
in the rite of communion, we by no means absolve our- 
selves from Christian obligations—we by no means sever the 
tie which binds us to the Redeemer. We are still his peculiar 
people, and unless the services in which we weekly engage are 
merely a solemn show, we mean to be so considered. Sus- 
taining, and by the very name which we assume virtually pro- 
fessing to sustain, this relation to the Savior, does it not become 
us to consider well how far we comprehend the nature of 
that relation, and how faithfully we are fulfilling the duties 
which grow out of it? Does it not become us solemnly to ask 
ourselves, whether we feel as we should our several obligations 
of gratitude and obedience to him, who by all the numerous and 
awakening appeals of the religion he has committed to us, and 
which we profess to receive, is still seeking to redeem us 
from sin and from the bondage of spiritual indifference? As 
VOL. I. 21* 
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Christians we are called to be “a peculiar people.” Let us 
ask ourselves if we are so, and in what respects? Let us ask 
ourselves, in what respects do we feel and act otherwise than 
we should have felt and acted had Jesus Christ never lived and 
died ; whether practically we find it of any more consequence 
to us, what Jesus has done and endured, than what Socrates or 
any other good man may have suffered in the cause of virtue 
and justice. 

In what respects as Christians are we a peculiar people? 3 
do not ask to what peculiar degree of holiness we have or have 
not attained, but what peculiar efforts do we make—what 
peculiar object have we in view ? Granted, that as Chris- 
tians we are not required to be marked by any outward 
peculiarity of time or air or manner; yet inwardly we are 
or ought to be a peculiar people. Fos “ ifany man be in 
Christ’”—that is to say, a Christian, which we all undoubtedly 
profess to be or to aim at being—* he is a new creature, old 
things are passed avvay, behold! all things are become new.” 
Be it, that there is no observable alteration in the outward man, 
so that you cannot fix youreye upon him and say at sight that 
that man isa Christian ; yet inwardly the difference between the 
man of Christian faith and his worldly neighbor is immense. 
The one is serving either the world or himself or Mammon, the 
other is serving an unseen Master. The one rejoices in the 
sunshine of the world’s smile, or trembles under the shadow 
of its frown; the other finds his peace and pleasure in well- 
doing, and fears nothing so much as the reproach of his own 
conscience. And yet the Christian, when he compares his at- 
tainments with his standard, may not seem to himself to have 
advanced far beyond his indifferent neighbor. But there is this 
immense difference, that the Christian feels his deficiencies and 
is constantly striving and struggling upward and onward. It is 
the aim and the motive, that makes, and marks the man. Is our 
aim and motive simply Christian duty? Are we in this sense 
the peculiar people of Christ ? Cc. T. B. 
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Orpination at Fitzwittiam, N. H—Mr. John 8. Brown was 
ordained as Pastor of the Unitarian Church and Society in Fitzwilliam, 
on Wednesday, June 12, 1844. The order of services was as follows: 
Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Smith of Warwick ; Selections from 
the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Willis of Walpole, N. H,; Sermon, by 
Rev. Mr. Brown of Brattleboro’, Vt.; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. 
Mr. Harding of New Salem ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Livermore of Keene, N. H. ; 
Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Morison of New Bedford ; Con- 
cluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Sanderson of Troy, N. H.; Benediction, 
by the Pastor. 

The preacher took as his text, 2 Timothy, iv. 5: * Do the work of 
an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry.”” His aim was to devel- 
ope the two following points: first, the true and absolute idea of an 
evangelist; and secondly, the true evangelist’s work in the present age. 
The minister is an evangelist in a different sense from that general one 
in which all genuine believers are evangelists, because he is set apart 
to preach as well as to live the Gospel. Let him remember that it is 
the Gospel, not his own speculations nor human traditions nor vain 
imaginations, that he is to live and to preach. Then, the burden of 
the evangelist’s message in our day must be liberty and love. He is to 
evangelize by unfolding and illustrating the principles of that same 
glorious Gospel from which he takes his title. He is to bring the glad 
news of brotherhood and brotherly affection to society in all its 
relations, to men in all their conditions. His mission is broad and 
deep, for it is to reform and save the soul, to purify it and lift it up 
towards heaven.—A Baptist and a Universalist minister signified their 
friendliness and Christian sympathy, by accepting an invitation to sit 
with the Council, and to attend the public services of the day. 





Missionary Funp.—The first financial year of the Board of Missions 
from our Unitarian churches, closed in May, 1844. The Committee, 
through their Treasurer, Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, reported, at the 
public meeting of the American Unitarian Association on the 28th of 
May, that their endeavors had been so tar successful. The sum that 
it was contemplated to raise among the churches was ten thousand 
dollars. The sum actually raised was ten thousand and ninety-two 
dollars. A part of this had been received with specific directions for 
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its appropriation ; the remainder was distributed to the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the Society for the Promotion of Theological Edu- 
cation, and the Evangelical Missionary Society. At their annual 
meeting, held June 11th, in the Berry Street Vestry, the Committee 
appointed the following officers :—Henry B. Rogers, Esq., Chairman ; 
Mr. R. W. Bayley, Secretary; Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, Treasurer ; 
Messrs. Albert Fearing, N. A. Barrett, Rev. J. F. Clarke, Rev. S. K. 
Lothrop, Messrs. L. G. Pray, George Callender, Abiel Chandler, and 
N. A. Emmons, Executive Committee. It was determined to appoint 
an Agent for the purpose of giving increased efficiency to the opera- 
tions of the Board for the ensuing year. 





Sazspatru Convention.—An anniversary meeting of the members and 
friends of the “ American and Foreign Sabbath Union,” an institution 
that has been established about a year, was held at the Central Church 
in Boston, April 17, 1844. Chief Justice Williams, of Connecticut, 
was chosen President of the Society, and Rev. Justin Edwards, D. 
D., late of the Andover Theological Seminary, was re-elected Secre- 
tary. The Treasurer and the Executive Committee offered reports that 
were accepted. Rev. Dr. Nott of Union College preached a discourse 
on the general objects of the association. One of the immediate purpo- 
ses is to supply the whole community with information, in the form of 
Permanent Sabbath Documents, not unlike the Permanent Temperance 
Documents published a few years ago. Dr. Edwards is very assidu- 
ous and earnest in his efforts, laboring especially to induce the propri- 
etors of stage routes, railroads and steamboats, as well as the public, 
to discontinue travelling on the first day of the week. We observe 
that in some instances, in some parts of the country, this has been in 
a degree accomplished. We cannot easily exaggerate our own esti- 
mate of the importance of a more spiritual and Christian, and at the 
same time more rational mode of observing this holy time, than pre- 
vails too generally about us. Our country needs it, our civilization 
needs it, our national tendencies need it, our bodies and souls need it. 





Seventn-Day Bartists.—Christians of this name have lately com- 
menced, at New York, the publication of a weekly newspaper called 
*‘ The Sabbath Recorder.” The fact is interesting in connection with 
our preceding paragraph respecting the Sabbath Convention. The 
first number was issued June 11. From the introductory article of 
the editor, George B. Utter, it appears that the observance of the 
geventh day of the week as the Sabbath, instead of the first, will be 
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argued on strictly Scriptural grounds. Indeed, the writer avows his 
honest and sincere belief, that the decline of reverence for this holy 
time is owing especially to the fact that his doctrine has not prevailed, 
and, in his own words, * that the change of the day has withdrawn 
from it the sanction of God’s authority !”” We have entire confidence 
in the singleness of purpose and the good faith of the sect, and the 
conductors of the paper. Itis sufficient for us here to observe, that as 
regarded by us, their conclusions rest on narrow principles of inter- 
pretation, and a mistaken opinion of the relation the Old Testament 
sustains to the new and Christian dispensation. 





Episcopatian Ortuopoxy.—The Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
in Massachusetts in his late annual Address to the Convention of 
clergy and laity of his diocese, took occasion—and who will say, he 
had not occasion ?—to notice the introduction into this country of 
“ certain views,’”’ which he thinks have “‘ not been without a delete- 
rious influence upon the minds of many” of the clergy. Those 
“ views’’ are succinctly described in these terms :— 

“The principal characteristic features of this system are the follow- 
ing :—eXaggerated views of the efficacy of the Sacraments ; unscriptu- 
ral statements respecting the presence of Christ inthe Lord’s Supper, 
and the description of this festival as a sacrifice, instead of a c¢ 
oration of that sacrifice which was offered hy the Redeemer once for 
all ; the doctrine of sacerdotal absolution, as a power delegated to the 
ministry ; the joining together of Scripture and Tradition, as co-ordi- 
nate authorities in matters of faith; a disposition to undervalue the 

rivileges of the glorious Reformation, and to depreciate even those 
English Reformers whose claims to our gratitude are written in their 
blood ; the merging of the individuality of each man, as a subject of 
the Holy Spirit’s influences, in the Church collectively ; and, chiefest 
and most pernicious of all, confused views of the fundamental doctrine 
of justification,—making it to depend, not wholly upon that extrinsic 
righteousness which flows to us from the merits of Christ without, but 
in part upon an inherent righteousness existing within.” 

To this, as a just description of “ Puseyism,” we have no objection. 
But we beg our readers to weigh the import of the last clauses in this 
passage. ‘Justification,’ we are told, shonld be made to “ depend 
wholly upon that extrinsic righteousness whieh flows to us from the 
merits of Christ without,” and in no part “ upon an inherent righteous- 
ness existing within.”’ If this be not an affirmation, in the plainest and 
strongest terms, of the doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness, we confess ourselves unable to construe language. And if it do 
not involve at least a theoretical antinomianism, we strangely misap- 
prehend its meaning. 

It may not be altogether uninstructive, to put alongside with this 
extract the notice of a fact for which we are indebted to the Christian 
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Witness, that “ Rey. Dr. S. F. Jarvis [a name not entirely new to Bos- 
ton ears] has recently published a sermon, on the title page of which 
he designates himself ‘ A presbyter in the Reformed Catholic Church, 
in the U.S.’ and in the preface to which he says, that in one sense 
‘the author calls himself a Protestant Episcopalian, but he prefers the 
simple title of a presbyter of the Reformed Catholic Church.’ ”’ Truly, 
some movements advance, not “ by slow degrees,” but by strides. 


~ 





British anp Foreign Usirarian Association.—The London 
Inquirer contains an account of the nineteenth anniversary of this 
Society, held on Wednesday, May 29, 1844. ‘The religious services 
were attended in the Essex Street Chapel, where Rev. William Gas- 
kell of Manchester preached, from 2 Corinthians, iii. 17: ‘* Where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” The object of the discourse 
was, “‘ to show the pernicious consequences of the belief that salvation 
depends upon believing a particular creed.”’ It appears to have given 
great satisfaction. At the close of this service, the Association pro- 
ceeded to the usual business of the annual meeting, Thomas Gibson, 
Esq. in the chair. Various resolutions were adopted, after remarks 
from different gentlemen. These resolutions relate, first, tothe Course 
of Lectures recently delivered in London under an arrangement effect- 
ed by the Committee, which received “‘ warm approbation” ; second- 
ly, to the illness of the former Secretary and faithful friend of the 
Association, Rev. Robert Aspland, ‘‘ whose labors in the cause of 
Christian truth and liberty in every department which called for his 
aid, have been unwearied and invaluable ; thirdly, to the introduction 
into Parliament of the Act for the securing of “ religious property”’ to 
Dissenters, in which “the justice and liberality of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment,” as well as ‘the wisdom and justice” of the measure itself 
are noticed ; fourthly, to “the opposition’’ which the measure has 
encountered from “ ministers and members of the Established Church, 
and from various bodies of Dissenters,” and to the determination, on 
the part of the members of the Association, ‘to uphold those great 
principles,—the sufficiency of Scripture, the right of private judgment, 
and the duty of free inquiry,—in the recognition of which our English 
Presbyterian forefathers founded their unfettered religious institutions’; 
fifthly, to the “close union and the friendly relations with the non- 
subscribing Presbyterians of Ireland, which the common danger and 
the common interest, in connexion with the profession of Unitarian 
Christianity, have occasioned.” 

On the same day the annual “ Breakfast’? of the members of the 
Association and their friends took place at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, at half past three o’clock, when a company of about three 
hundred assembled, and the chair was taken by Abraham Clarke, 
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Esq. of Newport, Isle of Wight. After the refreshment on the tables 
had been partaken, “sentiments” were proposed ; which called forth 
remarks from the Chairman, who gave the usual introductory senti- 
ment on such occasions—‘‘ Her Majesty the Queen: may her reign be 
long, peaceful and prosperous,” followed by “ Prince Albert and the 
other branches of the Royal Family’; Dr. Bowring, who spoke to 
the sentiment—“ Civil and religious liberty all the world over’’; Mr. 
Hornby, the Treasurer, in reply to— Prosperity to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association’; Rev. Mr. Tagart, the Secretary, who 
prefaced the expression of “cordial thanks and welcome” to Mr. Gas- 
kell, with observations on the value of Unitarian principles, and the 
countenance they had received from the greatest philosophers, poets, 
and theologians; Rev. Mr. Gaskell in reply, who spoke of the 
“crusade” which the supporters of the principle of ‘ exclusive salva- 
tion’? were carrying on, and which Unitarians particularly must resist 
as well as encounter; Rev. Mr. Hincks, in reference to the Anti-State 
Church Conference ; Field, Esq., and Rev. Mr. Madge, on 
“The Dissenters’ Chapel Bill—may the glorious majority in the 
House of Lords be an earnest of approaching triumph in the House of 
Commons” ;*'Thomas Gibson, Esq., and Rev. Mr. Hutton, in “ compli- 
ment t@ the Irish deputation, and expressing a desire of increased 
intercourse with the Irish Unitarians’’; Rev. Mr. Porter, and Rev. 
Mr. Armstrong, in reply ; and Mr. Richard Taylor, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman. 











Loxpon Domestic Mission Socirry.—We copy the following 
notice from the Christian Reformer for June. 

“: The anniversary of this institution, being the first of the kind estab- 
lished in England, was kept on Wednesday, 24th April, 1844. At11 
o’clock in the forenoon, divine service was performed in Dr. Hutton’s 
chapel, Little Carter Lane, Doctors’-Commons, and a very appropriate 
sermon was preached on behalf of the Society, by the Rev. H. H. Pi- 
per, of Banbury, from Zechariah, ili. 2—4. 

After the service, the chair for business was taken by Richard Taylor, 
Esq. The Treasurer, W. Wansey, Esq., explained the state of the 
Society’s finances, which, on the whole, are flourishing, there being a 
greater number of annual subscribers than there were last year, and 
the Treasurer holds in his hands several hundred pounds towards the 
erection of a new building, as soon as an eligible spot of ground 
can be found for establishing a new Mission station. 

The Secretary, the Rev. E. Tagart, then read the Committee’s re- 
port of the proceedings of the Society and its missionaries during the 
past year, and which contained some very interesting and affecting de- 
tails, ‘the short and simple annals of the poor.” The report was a- 
dopted and ordered to be printed. 

The usual votes of thanks were awarded to the officers and mission- 
aries, and enlivening addresses were delivered by several of the gen- 
tlemen moving and seconding the different resolutions. Several 
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handsome donations were announced in the’ course of the day, 
and there was a good collection at the close of the proceedings. 


In the evening the missionaries, officers and teachers, were invited 


to tea by the Secretary elect, (J. Bateman, Esq., LL. D.) and they as- 
sembled accordingly to the number of between forty and fifty in the 
Mission Chapel, Half-Moon Alley. After tea, the chair was taken by 
the Treasurer, W. Wansey, Esq., and_the proceedings were animated 
and interesting. 

On the following evening (25th), there was a public meeting in the 
same place to consult upon the best means of promoting the Mission 
cause in that neighborhood. The chair was taken by Dr. Bateman, 
and the meeting was addressed by Revds. R. K. Philp and W. Vid- 
ler, the missionaries, and by Messrs. Wright, Cochrane and Ainger.” 





A Liserat Curistian.—We have met with frequent mention of 
% Joseph Barker of Newcastle,” of whom some account is given in 
the following extract, and we think our readers will be gratified, both 
with the definition which he gives to the word * Christian,” and with 
the knowledge of the fact that another cheap edition of Dr. Channing’s 
Works is in course of publication in Great Britain. 

“‘ This single-minded, true-hearted disciple of Christ, whose expulsion 
from the Methodist New Connection has only opened to his untiring 
Christian zeal a wider field of usefulness, and whose talents, habits, 
principles, manners, and affections admirably qualify him as the mission- 
ary of Christianity to the people, is pursuing his good work of evangel- 
ical reform with the ardor and perseverance its hallowed and beneficent 
object so urgently claims and deserves. Pulpit and press are in con- 
stant employment by him for the furtherance of the enlightenment, the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the masses. Chapel and wayside, mar- 
ket-place and square, are to him equally eligible, so that souls may be 
won from error and sinfulness, and brought under the power and purity 
of the Cross. He has projected and is carrying out, by means of his own 
printing-press, an edition of the works of William Ellery Channing, 
which will place them within the reach of thousands, to whom they 
will be as manna from heaven. The type is clear and good, and the 
work is publishing in weekly numbers and quarterly volumes. 

Our excellent friend and brother, in addition to many single tracts, is 
sending forth monthly an interesting periodical named ‘ Tur Curis- 
rian.’ In the first number, under the head of ‘A few Great Princi- 
ples,’ it is stated, ‘ A Christian is one who believes that Jesus is the 
Christ—the Messiah ; and who, under the influence of such faith, 
places himself under Christ’s instruction and government. In other 
words, a Christian is one who believes that Jesus is the person ap- 
pointed by God to be the Teacher, the Governor, and the Saviour of 
mankind, and who, under the influence of such belief, places himself 
under Christ, that he may learn and do God’s will, and so obtain the 
blessings of salvation. 

¢ Aman cannot be a Christian without faith in Jesus as the Christ, 
nor can a man be a Christian unless his faith lead him to give himself 
up to Christ, to be taught and ruled by him ; but every one who does 
believe in Jesus as the Christ, and gives himself up to him to be 
taught and ruled by him, is a Christian.’ ”’ 
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